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TEA ROOM MANAGEMENT FROM THE MANAGER’S POINT 
OF VIEW! 


AGNES GLEASON 
The Parkway Tea Room, Chicago 


The problems of those who choose catering to the public for their work 
in life lie very close to me. Years of business experience have taught 
me what these problems are, and how to solve some of them in a prac- 
tical way. If I can be of help to you in putting the gist of what I have 
learned before you, I am indeed happy to do so. 

It is a great pleasure to me to find college women seriously consider- 
ing going into tea-room work. This is putting the work professionally 
where it belongs. This is recognizing the business of furnishing the 
public with food for what it is—a science. I am keenly conscious of the 
large contribution such women as you are capable of making to the 
profession of food-serving, and the demands of the public upon you 
will be proportionate. 

In your laboratories you have learned the chemistry of food and its 
nutritive value. You have been taught scientifically how to combine 
foods and what are the right amounts necessary to keep the body well 
nourished. You have studied bacteriology. You know how to safe- 
guard the public from the dangers in food that were never even sus- 
pected a generation ago. 

You are women with trained, disciplined minds. We need such as 
you to think out our problems. For in the tea-room business, as in 


1 Presented at the meeting of the Institution Economics Section of the American Home 
Economics Association, Madison, Wis., June, 1919. 
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other business, there is no haphazard solution of difficulties, and college 
women are equipped to find the right solution without that waste of 
energy and time that hampers women with little or no scientific knowl- 
edge and no formal mental training. 

You have been furnished with the theory and, beyond question, with 
some of the practice, but I take it that, in the nature of things, you know 
little of the “making it pay” side; that is, of the “cashing in” of your 
scientific knowledge. 

However much and however good the training you have had in your 
college laboratories, the business field still remains an unknown world 
to you, and I would beg of you to still take with you, on entering it, 
the attitude of the learner. 

This, first of all, is what the manager wants in a helper—a willingness 
to be told the problems of that particular business—for the problems of 
every tea room vary—a readiness to execute orders. Go into the field 
in a receptive frame of mind, and preserve that frame of mind until you 
are quite certain that that particular tea room has nothing more to 
teach you. By that time you will either be the manager’s right hand— 
she cannot have too many—or you will be disassociated altogether from 
the enterprise. 

Secondly, I would impress upon you that managing a modern tea 
room means exactly what managing a large home means. The most 
successful tea room is the one that preserves the atmosphere of a pleas- 
ant, well-ordered home. The more successful a manager in getting the 
home touch in the tea room, the better her management. 

The competent manager of a tea room knows, first and foremost, 
how to merchandise food intelligently—how to get the right number of 
portions out of a given amount of raw material, and how to put the 
right price upon it when cooked and ready to serve. Knowledge of 
right purchasing, apportioning, and pricing of food is not all there is to 
tea room management, by any means, but I feel justified in saying that 
it is the rock upon which success is founded. Equipped with such knowl- 
edge you may operate a more or less successful business. Lacking an 
understanding of clever merchandising of food, no amount of ability 
to give your tea room an artistic and homelike atmosphere will compen- 
sate. These other qualities are highly useful as ciphers in the success 
total, but the integer is knowledge of merchandising the food. To stay 
in business you must create an income. To do this you must sell what 
you buy at a price that will cover the cost of its preparation; the over- 
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head, and something more for your profit. The amount of profit you 
should have is for you to decide. The selecting of raw supplies wisely 
and the merchandising of them are things to be learned only by doing 
them. 

In this connection I should like to say a word about economy. Some 
of the simplest dishes are utterly spoiled by too close economy. If an 
extra pound of butter, even at seventy or eighty cents a pound, will 
put your product in demand, it is certainly folly to skimp on the butter 
or to use a substitute. Make a note that the best food will always mer- 
chandise the best. Buy No. 1 quality. The best is always the most 
economical. 

I would advise any girl going into tea room work to first determine 
that that is the one work she wants to do and to begin by taking a posi- 
tion in a popular and successful tea room. This will contribute to get- 
ting a right balance established in her mind between theory and prac- 
tise. Just what the position should be does not matter half so much as 
some girls think. From any part of the tea room you can get a fair 
start, and gradually acquire a knowledge of what is going on throughout 
the whole establishment. If you do not go in with too exalted an opin- 
ion of your attainments, but rather with the spirit of a pupil, you will 
be surprised to see how much you can learn about methods in a short 
while. 

Be open-minded, tolerant, and patient. You will come in contact 
with people of all sorts. They will not know what you are there for, 
but you will, and that should help make you more patient. You can 
learn a great deal from other employees who may not have had any of 
the academic advantages you have had, while you, no doubt, are teach- 
ing them much through the quiet force of personality. Let it be such, 
and not definite instruction. You are there to find out how things are 
done by other people, and what is the secret of that particular tea room’s 
success and popularity. I make a point of this simplicity of attitude on 
the part of the newcomer, whoever she may be and however much her 
technical training, because my experience with domestic science gradu- 
ates has been that their weakness seems to lie in an inability or unwill- 
ingness to adopt the apprentice’s point of view even temporarily. I 
have taken domestic science graduates into the tea room, at their re- 
quest, because they wished to learn how things were done there, but 
when I have detailed them to do certain work, along with the regular 
helpers, they have felt themselves slighted. The work, they have told 
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me, was not worthy of their abilities. If you are not willing to carry 
out instructions, in order that you may know how things are done, 
or demonstrate how they are done, before asking others to do them, 
your success will be deferred until that adjustment takes place within 
yourself. 

Selecting help is an important part of the work. After finding your 
people you must train them to your methods and set the pace for them. 
They are quick to appreciate justice, even if the decision goes against 
them. As manager, you must adjust yourself to your employees, and 
give them the work that will bring out their best abilities, raise wages 
when business warrants it, and in every way try to make them feel that 
your success is their success. In other words, there must be coéperation. 

It is the patron who makes the business. This should be constantly 
impressed upon your helpers. Give them the slogan: “The guest is 
always right,” that is, he must be treated with the utmost courtesy. 
Patrons will not seek a tea room unless value is obtained there. While 
the appearance of the place has a great deal to do with attracting people, 
they will not pay for “personality” and “atmosphere” alone. They 
come primarily for food, good food, well cooked, clean, and well served. 

A word here about the number of employees required to man a tea 
room might not be amiss. For an establishment serving two meals to 
between 500 and 600 persons a day, a first and a second meat cook will 
be required; a vegetable cook; a pastry cook; two pantry girls who will 
have charge of salads, sandwiches, ice cream, and beverages; two dish- 
washers; one glass and silver cleaner; one pan washer; one scrubwoman, 
who will prepare vegetables and clean iceboxes; two laundresses; one 
porter; nine waitresses; and one cashier. 

From your place of employment in the tea room, whether it be helper 
in the kitchen or manager’s assistant, you will note very soon that the 
matter of the size of portions and their prices plays a highly important 
part in the day’s work, and that in a given tea room, a certain ration is 
consistently maintained throughout the menu in this respect. Later, 
you will learn the ratio of prices charged for the prepared food to the 
market cost. There is a rule for all of these things. For example, it 
will not take you long to discover how many slices must come out of a 
loaf of sandwich bread of certain dimensions, and how much sliced or 
minced ham or sliced chicken a given number of pounds of meat must 
afford; how many slices of roast beef a full sevenrib roast must yield, and 
how the price must be fixed; what the soup is to cost per person, the salad 
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per person; into how many portions a turkey should cut; how many 
orders one should get out of a case of asparagus, a bushel of potatoes, 
and so all the way down the menu. 

Such points as these can best be learned by adding to your school 
training a course of experience in a successful tea room. 

Being a manager, I said, comes to pretty much the same thing as run- 
ning a home on a large scale. This holds good whether you are in a 
small tea room or the largest hotel in the world. It is what the public 
is looking for. There is nothing the publ’c appreciates so much as 
hominess and there is nothing so subtle. Herein lies one great attrac- 
tion of the work. There are no end of delightful touches that a woman 
may give to her establishment that reflect herself. I want to stress 
this point particularly. Your output will be a reflection of what you 
are, of your capacity for work, your ideals, and your imagination and 
temperament. This is inescapable. Catering is service. If you have 
the true spirit of service, you have a splendid start for success in business. 
If the spirit of service is not found in the head of the establishment, it 
is usually not found in the employees, and the atmosphere reflects the 
true situation. 

Managing means much testing and tasting, time, thought, hard work— 
and no wasting. You must be at your business early, and you must 
stay at it late. You must never let your helpers forget that you have a 
right to know everything that is going on, both in the kitchen and at 
the desk. You must be uncompromising in your daily inspections, and 
you must make your aides understand that you exact from them the best 
service of which they are capable. Laxness—the bone of too easy 
success—will not creep in if you maintain this vigilance. Supervise 
diligently as to cleanliness, order, and the general deportment of employ- 
ees. Be direct in your orders but be sure that they have been well 
thought out. 

Catering is a delightful occupation, once the public has learned to 
trust you. You can gain their confidence by giving food cooked in a 
cleanly, appetizing manner, served in a homelike way, and priced con- 
sistently. By consistently, I mean with due regard to the cost of its 
preparation, asking neither more nor less than is fair to your business. 
Volume of business is the goal to be sought, though too much must not 
be sacrificed for it. There is no work in which a woman can realize 
more in money returns for her scientific attainments than in this kind 
of work. Nor is there any work for a woman more fascinating. 
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I should advise every woman who takes up a profession, whether it 
is a tea room or something else, to have a hobby. We are prone to stick 
too closely to one line of work, and this is not good. Ride horseback, 
play golf, do something to amuse yourself in your leisure hours, and 
have leisure hours which must be respected. By getting away com- 
pletely from thoughts of your work at intervals, you only strengthen 
your grip on the work. Have a hobby—something that will take you 
away mind and body from too close confinement to your main line of 
occupation. It will make you richer and more capable, rather than de- 
tract from your business worth. 

Closing this article is hard—for it is, as you see, an all engrossing 
subject to me. But let me leave this parting word with you. The 
price of success in this work is costly, but perseverance will crown it 
adequately. 


A STUDY OF WOOL FABRICS! 
LOUISE PHILLIPS GLANTON 


As a partial fulfilment of the requirements for the M.A. degree at Colum- 
bia University, I made, during the spring of 1917, some investigations of the 
various qualities of wool fabrics in general use for garments for women and 
children. Since that time the interest in these fabrics has not decreased; 
indeed it has steadily increased as the supply of wool has lessened and the 
price of wool, along with the prices of every thing else, has greatly advanced. 
The editor of the JouRNAL has asked me to summarize the conclusions drawn 
from the results of the tests. 

The investigations were made under conditions which insured the same 
kind of scientific accuracy that is required in the departments of chem- 
istry or engineering, and the conclusions were approved by the heads of the 
departments. 


For these tests, twelve samples each of five kinds of wool fabrics in 
common use were included, namely: white or baby flannel, ranging in 
1 It was not possible in the JouRNAL’s limited space to publish the tables that were in- 


cluded in the original report, but arrangements may be made for the loan of the paper, through 
the Journat Office. 
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price from $0.45 to $1.10 per square yard; broadcloth, $0.77 to $2.33 
per square yard; suiting for suits for men, women, and children with 
price range of $0.66 to $2.35 per square yard; serge for dresses at $0.80 
to $1.19 per square yard; and, lastly, miscellaneous fabrics used for 
various kinds of garments at $0.64 to $1.42 per square yard. 

None of the samples were of fancy, or “‘stylish” materials, but were of 
the general class which might have been found in shops all over the 
country at any time during the previous five to ten years. There were 
ranges in qualities as varied as the ranges in price. 

The samples were tested for shrinkage, tensile strength, percentage 
composition or amount of wool and cotton present, the number of yarns 
to the square inch, and the weight per square yard. From these tests, 
there may be drawn some practical conclusions which are valuable for 
the purchaser of such fabrics. 

The best wool fabrics show a good deal of elasticity and resiliency. 
The yarns should pull apart, never break off even, as do those of cotton. 
These two qualities will prevent easy tearing, and give conformity to 
the curves of the body, the latter conserving the heat. Many all-wool 
fabrics may lack these properties because of the quality of the fiber 
used, or because of faulty manufacturing processes. If a fabric seems 
stiff, examine carefully the individual fibres for stiffness and for harsh- 
ness, due usually to the use of strong chemicals. Again, those samples 
which stand the greatest direct strain, but lack resiliency, soon lose 
their shape. In a garment from such fabrics, the results vary all the 
way from sagging side and back seams with a front elevation to exceed- 
ing bagginess over the knees. No matter how well cut a coat or skirt 
may be originally, the comfort is all gone when the garment loses its 
“hang,” or gets baggy in any part. Very often the presence of cotton in 
large proportions will cause this difficulty in garments with long seams. 
With smaller garments, for school girls for instance, this objection does 
not hold to any great extent. Such dresses clean easily and look well 
enough for the purpose. Very few girls can wear a dress more than one 
season, because of their constantly increasing growth. The less expen- 
sive fabrics are therefore most excellent for such purposes. Such fab- 
rics may be purchased in good designs and coloring. 

A small amount of cotton, up to 10 per cent, is no great disadvantage 
in white goods, if the price is right. Indeed it is advocated by many 
experienced, intelligent purchasers. However, in colored goods, especi- 
ally those of dark color, the cotton may not hold the dye, as all dark 
colors tend to be fugitive on cotton. 
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The shrinkage presented one of the most interesting problems. From 
a study of the samples there seem to be three principal factors which 
make for shrinkage. If the fibers are quite curly, the fabric shrinks 
even under the most favorable circumstances. If the fibers are not 
fairly well combed, even though relatively straight, there is consider- 
able shrinkage. If the fabrics are woven quite closely, that is, if the 
yarns are quite near each other, there is much matting of the serra- 
tions. This is increased if the yarns lack twist, or have not been well 
spun. 

In garments for infants’ use, shrinkage is a great disadvantage be- 
cause of the board-like character the fabric assumes after a few wash- 
ings. The skin of babies is tender, the least harshness causing undesir- 
able irritation and consequent ill effects. There is another disadvan- 
tage not to be overlooked. With much shrinkage, a garment quickly 
becomes too small—an economic dead loss. 

The shrinkage in the other facrics was not very noticeable nor signifi- 
cant, except the very cheap broadcloth, which lost 25 per cent in size and 
faded miserably. 

The prices were almost always directly proportional to the value. 
Those fabrics which had good color, good finish, and kept their shape, 


were in every case in the middle or upper class of prices. Some of the 
fabrics which were purchased in stores where the appeal is to a sense of 
real worth, not style or finish, were medium or low in price, and showed 
high counts on every point. It would seem to indicate how advisable 
it is for a woman who must really economize to go to one of the less 
exclusive shops to do her buying, although she should compare prices 
and values with those in the style-setting shops. 
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HOW AN EIGHTH GRADE CLASS MADE THEIR OWN COURSE 
OF STUDY 


ROSAMOND C. COOK 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics, Iowa ‘State College 


The scene is laid in a sewing laboratory. Eighteen eighth grade girls 
were filing in for the first sewing lesson of the year. As the class came to 
order the teacher said, ‘‘I am glad to see so many of my last year seventh 
grade girls here, and to welcome the three new girls. From your faces 
I judge there is something you want to talk about right away. What is 
it?” 

“What are we going to make first?” was the chorus of replies. 

“Well,” replied the teacher, “that is interesting for it is exactly what 
I want to talk about too. What do you want to make?” 

A number of garments were mentioned and the teacher wrote the list 
on the board. It included dress, petticoat, bloomers, nightgown, 
drawers, and “‘teddy.” As some of the garments were named comments 
by other members of the class were heard, such as,—‘‘ You can’t make a 
dress, you don’t know enough,” and, “‘My mother won’t let me wear a 
‘teddy.’ ” 

As the teacher completed writing the list she said, “‘ Now girls, there 
seems to be a difference of opinion about what we are to make, but 
as I think it over it seems to me that we have to decide two points: 
first, would it be possible for each girl to make any garment she chooses; 
second, how shall we decide which garment to make. Let us take the 
first question. What do you think?” Several hands went up and the 
teacher called on Helen who replied, “We don’t know enough to make 
some of the articles named, especially the dress.” 

The teacher replied, ‘‘We could plan a simple cotton dress but it 
would take a number of weeks to complete it and that would take us 
into the time of the year when you are wearing wool dresses and if you 
waited until next summer to wear it, what would probably happen?” 
The girls looked at each other and laughed. One answered, ‘“‘Well, I 
don’t think I would be able to wear it if I grow as fast as I did last win- 
ter; why I didn’t have a thing I could wear last spring.” 

“Are there any other reasons why we cannot all make separate gar- 
ments?” asked the teacher. Again the hands went up and the teacher 
called on Marguerite who said, “I should think we would have towait 
a good deal for help if we did that.” 
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“That is perfectly true for there are eighteen girls in the class and only 
one teacher, and even if I worked very fast I could give each one only a 
few minutes time. We have only seventy-five minutes for a lesson and 
if you divide that by eighteen you see it gives about four minutes to 
each girl. We would surely save time and really accomplish more if 
we could plan something every girl would like to make and so have class 
instruction. Shall we try to plan it that way?” Replies of “yes” 
and nods of heads decided the question. 

“Now,” continued the teacher, “about the second question. How 
shall we decide which garment to make? Shall we just choose any gar- 
ment or can you think of something that might help us decide on one 
or two particular garments? Think carefully a moment.” 

The girls looked thoughtful but no very satisfactory reasons suggested 
themselves. One girl finally said, ‘I wish'I could use some little things 
that are in the machine drawer. I saw Gladys using a funny one the 
other day when I came in to bring you the note from Miss H - 

“You mean the attachments on the machine,” replied the teacher; 
“the ‘funny one’ you saw Gladys using was the tucker. I certainly see 
no reason why you cannot use the tucker if you wish, provided, of course, 
that the garment you choose to make requires tucking.” 

This reply started a perfect avalanche of “‘oh, may I’s,” and after a 
bit of discussion the teacher said, ‘‘I am wondering, girls, if you have not 
found the answer to our question of how to decide which garment to 
make. Suppose we make a list of the things about sewing that you 
already know and a second list of the things, like the tucker, that you 
want to know more about and then see which garment will give the 
most experience and practice. Do you think that a good idea?” 

The idea apparently found favor from the rapidity with which the 
replies were given, and the teacher had a hard time writing fast enough 
tokeep up. The first list, helped out by a question or two on forgotten 
points, was about like this: 

What the girls already knew: Sewing—basting, hemming, threading 
and plain stitching on the machine, names of parts of machine, French 
seam, button-hole (more knowledge needed), turning a hem and stitch- 
ing it. Textiles—meaning of the terms bias, selvedge, lengthwise, cross- 
wise, filling, warp; ability to recognize gingham, percale, and toweling, 
to recognize design as made by the use of dyed yarns (structural design), 
to recognise design as made by printing (applied design), to recognise 
plain weave. 
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The second list was much more difficult to make than the first, since 
the girls were not always able to name the work about which they wished 
toknow. The teacher began by using the fact about the sewing machine 
which had already been mentioned and then called for more requests. 
A few suggested by the first list were given readily, but on this very 
account they were in the nature of a review such as “‘more about seams, 
straighter stitching on the French seam, and more work on button- 
holes.” 

“Try to remember how the clothing you have on is made and I am 
sure it will give you ideas,” said the teacher; and it did, for “how to 
make plackets,” “‘how to gather and put on a band,” and “trimming” 
were the products. When trimming was mentioned the teacher asked, 
“How many kinds of trimming can you recognise if I show them to 
you, and of how many can you tell me the names?” 

Lace was the only one of which the girls were sure and, like “‘ Pigs is 
Pigs,”’ there were no distinctions even in that. The teacher named 
several kinds of laces and several types of trimming with the result that 
the girls wanted to be able to recognise at least three or four. 

Again there was a pause and the teacher suggested, “Last year you 
made aprons and before we started them we studied several materials 
to discover which one was best suited to the purpose. Could you use 
those materials, gingham or percale, to make a nightgown or “teddy?” 
The very idea! Of course it would be necessary to find out about the 
right kinds of cloth to be used for nightgowns and it developed that sev- 
eral girls had heard their mothers ask for longcloth and one girl had heard 
the word “‘nainsook.”” Said the teacher, “‘When you go into the store 
for the material what else must you know besides the name of the goods? 
Mary may answer.” 

“T should want to feel of it to see if it is thin enough.” 

“Yes, you will study the quality first, and having made your choice, 
what next?” 

“Tell how many yards I need,” replied Mary. 

“How many yards are you going to ask for and how will you decide?” 
asked the teacher. Mary was unable to answer so the question was 
passed to Dorothy who replied, “I should think you would measure as 
we did for our aprons.” 

“Oh, we have to have a pattern and measure it,” exclaimed two or 
three at once. 
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“Oh, can we use one of the patterns that come in an envelope like my 
mother uses, instead of the brown paper patterns we used for our aprons?” 
asked a girl who had been sitting quietly and without much apparent 
interest. 

“We surely will,” replied the teacher. ‘Can you tell us how the pat- 
tern your mother uses differs from ours?” 

“Tt is made of tissue paper and has little round holes in it,” replied 
Thelma. 

“The tissue pattern is usually spoken of as the commercial pattern 
and the “‘little holes” are the perforations that tell us how to place the 
pattern on the cloth for cutting,” remarked the teacher adding pattern 
to the list of desirable knowledge and then writing the words commercial, 
pattern, and perforation, on the board and pronouncing them again as 
she wrote them. 

“You girls probably do not know,” she continued, “that patterns are 
made in what is called ‘sizes’ and each size carries with it a certain set 
of measures. Now while the measures are very carefully taken for each 
size and the patterns do fit very well indeed, yet, because people vary so 
much in form it is always necessary to take one’s own measures and test 
each pattern before it is used. So I will add these points under patterns. 
Once, when I was in New York, I visited the great Butterick Building 
and saw how the ‘Delineator’ patterns were made. Some day when we 
have time I will tell you about the wonderful things I saw there. Well, 
this begins to look like a pretty big task, let us run over it again to 
be sure it is just as we want it.” 

The second list, telling what the girls wanted to know: more about the 
machine appliances; more about seams—(reviewing French seam to 
improve stitching), a new seam flat fell; more work on button-holes; 
how to put on trimming; to be able to recognize three or four kinds of 
trimming; how to gather and put on a band; how to make a placket— 
continuous; about patterns—what the perforations mean, how to order, 
how to test the size; more about cloth—another kind of weave, the 
names of more materials, ability to recognize them. 

“Now,” continued the teacher, “let us go back and think about the 
garment we are going to make and see what we can learn on the garments 
we have here in our list. Which one do you want to discuss first, since 
we have crossed out the dress?” Two girls mentioned the “teddy.” 

“Can you girls all use a ‘teddy?’ ” asked the teacher. “Someone said 
a while ago that her mother would not let her wear one, who was it? 
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Oh, Marion it was you, do you know why your mother objects to the 
‘teddy?’ ” 

“Well, Mother says I can wear them when my dresses are longer, but 
now I have to wear bloomers because I run so much and mother says 
they look better under my dresses.” 

“That is what I suspected for I have heard other mothers say the same 
thing. Suppose we leave the ‘teddy’ for a few minutes and look at the 
bloomers and nightgown and see what we can learn on those two, and 
if the two girls who spoke of the ‘teddies’ still want to make them per- 
haps we can compromise. Here is a pair of bloomers I have borrowed 
for you to look at. What kind of seams are used?” 

As the class mentioned each point in the construction the teacher 
wrote it on the board and then said, 

“Well the bloomer is a pretty good garment to work on, I should 
judge, for you see how it fits into our list, flat fell seams on the leg, French 
seam on the body, hems on the bottoms of the legs and elastic to make it 
fit at the knee, two plackets, one on each side, two belts, a curved yoke 
belt in front to take out some of the bulk and to make it fit nicely, and 
a straight one in back. And see all the button-holes for practice too.” 

“But,” objected one of the girls who had asked about the teddy, “I 
want to use the tucker and there are no tucks on the bloomers.” 

“And there’s no lace trimming either,”’ added another. 

“No, that is so, but let us see about the nightgown, could you make 
tucks on that; and how about the trimming, couldn’t you make and 
trim a nightgown in about the same way that you would a ‘teddy?’ 
How do you like this one?” She held a dainty garment up to view. 
Exclamations of pleasure were expressed by many of the girls and Marion 
asked, ‘‘Did you make that, Miss Black?” 

“Yes, ’ answered the teacher, ‘‘and I see no reason why you girls 
cannot make one even prettier.” 

“Now,” she continued, “we shall have two lessons a week this year 
instead of one lesson a week which we had last year, and I think we can 
make two garments. What do you girls think about the bloomers and 
nightgown? Can you make use of both? With a few exceptions the 
girls said they could, and asked which garment was to be made first. 

“That is for you girls to decide, but remembering the time of year 
(September) and the fact that it will take several weeks to make either, 
which would be most useful and which would you need first?” 

The bloomers were decided upon as the first problem and the teacher 
continued: “It is just time for us toclose. Will the three or four girls 
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who were not sure about needing bloomers ask their mothers about them 
and see me before the next lesson? By the way, what do you think we 
ought to do next lesson?” 

“Practice on the machine,” “buy our cloth,” “start practice on the 
button-hole,” were some of the answers. 

“Yes, I think we can do at least two of those things, review the ma- 
chine and the French seam and find out about suitable material for the 
bloomers. Now it is time to dismiss until tomorrow.” 

As the class filed out the teacher seated herself at the desk and picking 
up a paper began to compare an outline which was written upon it with 
the outline of sewing the girls had helped to plan. Running her pencil 
down the list she paused at ‘“‘machines”’ and read “ How to set a needle.” 

“No,” she mused, “there did not seem to be a good place to bring it 
in but with a little judicious carelessness I think I can make it necessary.” 

Again she paused at the two headings marked Health, and Art Prin- 
ciples, and addressed them: “Poor old fellows, so you did not get asked 
in. Well you know it would have been bad manners to have dragged 
you in by the hair of your heads, and any way after the careless manner 
in which you have been used in the past by people who did not think 
as highly of you as I do, I doubt if you would have survived. However, 
if you will call again at the “psychological” moment, I think you can 
safely count on being invited to enter.” 

Just at this moment the eighth grade teacher entered and said, ‘‘What 
are you talking to yourself about?” 

“My eighth grade class have just made their own course of study for 
the coming half year; there it is on the board and here is the one we 
planned last spring. How do you think they compare?” 

The teacher compared the two as indicated and then said, 

“But I still do not see the idea. Why did you ask the girls to make 
their own course when you had already decided upon it?” 

“Well, I have thought for a long time that I should like to see how my 
own plans would coincide with the ideas of the girls themselves. It 
seems to me, too, that I shall be meeting a ‘present situation’ and ‘mak- 
ing subject-matter meet the needs of the child,’ and helping them ‘to 
solve real and vital’ problems when they have themselves made a ‘pres- 
ent situation’ by recognizing and telling me of their needs and wishes. 
Mastering the use of that tucker will be a ‘real and vital problem’ all 
right if they are to make tucks on their nightgowns, and as for wanting 
a nightgown, well if you could have seen their eyes you would not doubt 
their interest. It seems to me that we already have ‘motive’ enough to 
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run us through the entire term without stimulating any more. Why,” 
laughingly, “I believe I can even furnish motive for some special reading 
with you, for of course the girls are going to be interested in finding out 
something about the people who make the ready-to-wear garments like 
those we are making.” 

“It certainly sounds interesting and I shall gladly do my share to help 
out in the reading. I suppose you have the Consumer’s League material 
in mind?” 

“Yes, that and possibly some other reading such as the Geographical 
readers of Allen, McMurray, Keller, and Bishop. What do you think 
about them?” 

“T am sure they will be useful, and I will take an hour any day after 
school to go over them with you.” 

“All right, that is fine; let us plan to do it next week.” 


FARM LIFE STUDIES AND THEIR RELATION TO HOME 
ECONOMICS WORK! 


C. J. GALPIN 
Bureau of Farm Management, Washington, D.C. 


The life side of the farm home will be one of the research projects in 
Farm Life Studies in the Office of Farm Management, just as the 
physical basis of the farm home is at present one of the subjects of in- 
vestigation by the Office of Home Economics in the States Relations 
Service. Farm Life Studies will not undertake to explore the technical 
aspects of food, dietetics, clothing, household equipment, household 
work, or household management of the farm home, but will be concerned 
primarily with the state of mind of the members of that home. Farm 
Life Studies will give attention to the social situations facing farm life 
and the consequent problems arising in the home. While home eco- 
nomics work, on the investigative side, is concerned mainly with the 
physical basis of the farm home, Farm Life Studies will be centered on 
the analysis of the social elements in the farm home situation. 


1 Read by title at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Blue Ridge, N. C., June, 1919. 
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An analysis of household situations, neighborhood situations, and 
community situations in such a way as to display the states of mind 
of the people concerned should assist in the wholesome adjustment of all 
sorts of human relationships on the farm. The farm home, for example, 
may be out of the general current of present day life, having little to do 
with the thought and activity of the world at large. The life of the 
home consequently may be so simple as to be too simple. The wants 
of the members may come to be so belated and backward that the home 
will fail to see the value of an expanded physical basis for its life. Pub- 
licity of the causes of farm home isolation should tend to remove this 
isolation and enable farm homes to participate in the current of affairs, 
making it easier for all to raise the standard of physical life on the 
farm. 

Farm home life is peculiar in the fact that, as at present organized, it 
involves an economic partnership of the man, the woman, and the child. 
This partnership, moreover, frequently reaches its maturity only when 
the farm itself passes from the hands of the man into the complete 
ownership of the child who, by that time, will have reached manhood. 
The social situation of the farm home, therefore, in many cases constitutes 
a family cycle which is a little larger than the unit usually accounted 
asahome. The grandfather and grandmother, the father and mother, 
the children, make up this family unit, even though living in two sepa- 
rate houses. The farm, owned by the grandfather, is apt to pass from 
entire management by the grandfather through the several stages of 
management by the son, tenancy by the son, possibly part ownership 
by the son—all within the grandfather’s life. Farm Life Studies will 
observe carefully this family cycle and situation; studying the child as 
an apprentice to farming; as manager for his father; as tenant of his 
father; as owner with his father; as complete owner. It will study the 
retreat of the father from the farm as his energy wanes; as he gives over 
his farm by degrees to his son; as he finally retires from farming to the 
town or to a house on the land. 

Farm Life Studies will observe the spiritual réle of the woman in the 
home as the interpreter of one family (her own) to another (her hus- 
band’s) and of her children to their father, and the father to his children. 
The rdéle of the child as the bringer in to the family of the things of life 
which are new will not be overlooked. 

The use and distribution of leisure on the part of members of the 
farm home will be studied. Diaries are already available showing just 
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when this leisure comes in the day at the different seasons, and exactly 
what has been done with the leisure. 

Certain social aspects of the location of the farm house will be included 
in our study. The farm house has too frequently shunned even the 
roadside, going back into a field for its site. The stream of life mean- 
while moves along main roads. The question of the social value of 
location on residence roads and the social detriment of location on 
back roads will engage our attention. 

Such home questions as the following will also be considered in Farm 
Life Studies: 

Is home-making on farms popular with superior country-bred young 
women? If not, why not? If so, in some localities and not in others, 
what are the reasons? 

Are young men, of a superior type, especially after some educational 
advantages, attracted to farm life in open competition with other 
occupations? If not, why not? 

What is the distribution of time among tasks of the household, farm 
work, and leisure in contented farm homes? 

What is the relation of the man, the woman, and the child to the 
farm income in the intelligent, contented farm home? 

Do the woman and child participate in the management of the farm in 
the intelligent, contented farm home? 

How are the necessary unsightly parts of farm work screened from 
the view of the farm house on farms where beauty is organized into 
farm home life? 

The Division of Farm Life Studies seeks to assist the various depart- 
ments of rural life work by a careful exploration of the social aspects of 
all phases of farm life, and to codperate to the full with all those at 
work upon one phase or another of agriculture or of home life in a 
common task. 
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THE PHYSICIAN AND THE DIETETIAN' 


HUGH P. GREELY, M.D. 
Medical School, University of Wisconsin 


It may be truly said tnat a hospital kitchen without a dietitian is 
like a locomotive without the engineer. There is plenty of food in 
one case and plenty of steam in the other, but the energy in them is 
wasted unless properly directed. A locomotive with an engineer and a 
fireman is an efficient instrument of service, but they need an organi- 
zation higher up in order to properly serve the public. In the same way 
a hospital kitchen plus a dietitian is an efficient instrument of service, 
but needs, in fully as great a degree, the intelligent staff of physicians 
in order to serve patients properly. 

In the past a great many hospitals have been run without dietitians. 
In such a case the physicians or the hospital superintendent did the 
work of the dietitian, or too often it was left to an untrained cook. 

We are glad to be entering this new era where the physician may 
have the intelligent codperation of the trained dietitian. In well organ- 
ized hospitals today the physicians cannot adequately administer this 
work without help. Dietitians are or should be trained to give this 
help. They bear the same relationship to the physician as the phar- 
macist does. They fill the prescription. But success requires a great 
deal more than technical training. The successful pharmacist does 
not just throw the ingredients together. He prepares his drugs care- 
fully, compounds his prescription accurately, and then dispenses it as 
tastefully and neatly as it can be done. He must also exercise economy. 
The same thing applies a hundred fold to the dietitian. Food repre- 
sents calories, but should not be served as such. Economy, care in 
preparation, both as to quality and balance, and serving are the impor- 
tant things to consider. A dietitian is selling goods in the same way 
that the pharmacist is and she must sell service as well. 

For a long time the dietitian was accepted rather reluctantly by the 
hospital board of trustees. The hospital dietitian had rather to force 
her way along and prove her worth. She has not always made good, 
so that her employment has often failed to produce the good results 


1 Presented at the meeting of the Institution Economics Section of the American Home 
Economics Association, Madison, Wis., June, 1919. 
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that it should. Her failure is not always her fault, for hers is not an 
independent profession. Coming into the hospital organization under 
sufferance, having to prove her own value to the hospital, she has 
seldom been given the power necessary to develop herself and the job 
as it should be done. Without broad power, her function resolves itself 
into the work of preparing special diets, which, to be sure, is important 
and necessary work, but work which is after all restricted to a small 
number of patients. 

There has been further difficulty in the path of the dietitian in the 
failure of the hospital staffs of physicians to impress upon the trustees 
the necessity for conferring broader power on the dietitian. This 
coéperation between physician and dietitian is manifestly impossible in 
all hospitals in which there is no unified medical and surgical staff. 
Therefore in many small hospitals the proper sphere of action of the 
dietitian is greatly restricted and hampered. A hospital cannot be 
efficient in this respect without a unified staff. The dietitian and the 
medical staff are responsible for the hospital dietary. When we con- 
sider that the average daily cost per patient in a modern hospital is 
from $3.50 to $4.50 a day, and when we realize that fully one-third of this 
sum is spent for food, we can see that this divided responsibility is a 
highly important factor. 

The medical staff and the dietitian are responsible for one-third of all 
hospital expenses. As long as people are unwilling or unable to pay hotel 
prices for hospital care, it may be impossible to cater to patients’ indi- 
vidual tastes to any degree. The result will be that the vast majority 
of patients must have served them a standard diet. In a city of mixed 
population, one can readily see how difficult it is to serve foods equally 
suited to separate individual tastes. It would be ideal if the American 
people could have a standard American diet. After many centuries of 
education, we shall probably work out such a Utopian idea, and then the 
hospital dietitian’s path will be simplified. At the present time we 
have to take the situation as it is, and, in order to do the work well, 
the unified medical staff should meet with the dietitian and plan a few 
standard diets, just as few as possible. These diets should be based 
on principles of nutrition and, as far as consistent, on accepted habits 
of eating. It is of the utmost importance often that people’s habits 
should not be suddenly interrupted. When these standard diets are 
compiled, they should be issued to the medical staff so that they could 
all codperate in simplifying the work and avoiding waste. 
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As I look upon it, the success of the dietitian of any hospital lies in 
her having broad power, in her being well-trained technically and also 
as an administrator, in her being a person of common sense, and in 
her having the definite codperation of a unified medical staff. What 
makes her so often a failure today is this lack of direction higher up. 

The profession of hospital dietitian should be one of indispensable bene- 
fit to modern medicine as well as to modern hospital organization. The 
food problem of a modern hospital is as difficult and as important as any 
problem which the hospital trustees have to face. It is one which will 
require all their business acumen to solve. Too many hospitals in the 
past have been run on a diametrically opposite plan from that of the 
successful hotel, whose motto is “The guest is always right.” The 
attitude of many highly organized hospitals often seems to be “The 
patient is always wrong” or “Take what you get and be thankful and 
cheerful. Don’t express an opinion. Patients shouldn’t have opin- 
ions.” The hotel plan proves a financial success; the hospital plan is 
almost always a financial failure. There are, of course, many other fac- 
tors which contribute to this failure, but there are also factors which 
should partially, at least, counterbalance them. The hospital gets a 
lot of its most expensive service gratis. 

It is the business of the dietitian, the medical staff and the trustees, 
to work out a successful compromise between the hotel plan which is a 
success and the hospital plan which is a failure. We ought to work out 
something which will at least enable us to come out even and which will 
be a great improvement upon the imperfect system that exists in many 
hospitals today. I firmly believe that some patients in hospitals ought 
to have a menu privilege. This would not necessarily add to the work 
and it would add enormously to the attractiveness of a place that had 
all too few attractions. We are still combating the old idea that the 
hospital is the place to go when you are going to die, not the place for the 
best and most comfortable treatment;—and what is still more fre- 
quently heard and something that cannot always be refuted is, “I 
would go to the hospital but you can’t get anything to eat there.” 

The problem of the best management of a hospital dietary is still an 
unsettled one. But one can readily see that the dietitian is the key- 
stone in the arch. She is the go-between between the physician and 
his patient. She occupies a position that requires more than good 
training. It rests upon a thorough understanding of food principles, 
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upon a practical knowledge of cooking, upon thorough-going common 
sense and good administrative ability as well as tact and enthusiasm. 

There is another type of dietitian, however, whose importance is not 
recognized and whose sphere of action is at present limited, and that is 
the nurse qualified as a dietitian. The time is surely coming, I hope, 
when people who command $25.00 to $35.00 a week will be even more 
highly-trained than they are today. Nothing will ever justify the 
present exalted position of the nursing profession or put it on its proper 
footing until it adopts the academic standard. 

The opportunity for service and the emolument of nurses should 
immediately demand this step. Every trained nurse should be enough 
of a dietitian so that she could fill dietary prescriptions at the patient’s 
home as well as the pharmacist does a drug prescription. The future of 
the nurse as dietitian in the home will be an increasingly yreat one. Do 
not think for a moment it is lowering the dignity of the dietitian. It 
would be raising the profession of nursing. 

As with any new profession like that of dietitian, it takes a generation 
or so to get it properly adjusted in its niche. Practical details can 
only be worked out through experimentation and finally perfected. All 
this takes time. Meanwhile the stress is apt to be put on the theory, 
and if I were to make a criticism it would be to say just this, that the 
training today is overloaded with the theory of metabolism and nutri- 
tion, and perhaps too little attention paid to the perfecting of practical 
details of the hospital dietary. The science of metabolism is also young 
and what seem to be facts today are fable tomorrow. The treatment of 
metabolic disease is only a very small part of medicine, and, though an 
important one, occupies, I feel, an exaggerated place in the training 
school today. 

What we need is the recognition by hospital trustees that the dietitian 
is not only necessary to the physician but pays her own salary many 
times over in the more efficient and economical management of the 
hospital kitchen. Physicians are every year more eager to welcome 
her as an indispensable and permanent agent in the organization of 
modern medicine. 
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POSSIBILITIES IN HOME ECONOMICS WORK 


MELISSA FARRELL SNYDER 
Office of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


If the average of all salaries paid to home economics workers could be 
known, the figure would probably be small. This is because the majority 
of positions are in school work where the pay for all subjects is notori- 
ously low. Moreover, many important colleges and universities have 
not yet felt the necessity of raising the salaries of the home economics 
staff to the maximum allowed for each grade. In spite of these facts, 
however, those familiar with the entire field of home economics have for 
some time been aware of an upward trend in salaries. The opportuni- 
ties outside of the teaching profession have been increasing in number, 
variety, and salary, and this fact is beginning to have its effect on the 
salaries paid in colleges and universities, especially for positions involving 
administrative work. 

This opinion is borne out by the data here presented. They were ob- 
tained from voluntary replies to questions sent by the Office of Home 
Economics to a limited number of exceptionally well-informed workers 
in home economics. They make no pretensions to giving accurate in- 
formation regarding the entire field, and are given here merely as an 
interesting indication of the probable trend of things in home economics 
work outside of high and elementary school teaching and Federal em- 
ployment. 

In tabulating the information the positions were grouped as: Teaching 
and administrative work in Colleges, Universities, and Technical Schools; 
Managerial; Dietitians; Commercial; Journalistic; and Miscellaneous. 
The positions were classified according to the names given them by the 
informants; for example, work reported as managerial was grouped as 
such even when it might as well or better have been classed as commer- 
cial. Three hundred and ten individual positions are included in the 
report. The total range of salaries is from $700 to $10,000. 

The tabulations for the different groups are on file in the office of the 
JournaL. The information furnished by them may be summarized as 
follows: 

College and universiiy positions. These call for from 8} to 12 months 
of work per year. The pay ranges from $800 to $5000; $7000 is a pos- 
sible figure in one university, though this amount has never been given 
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in actual practice. In the lower paid positions, such as instructors, 
board or room, or both, are sometimes provided in addition. In the 
higher grades, as for heads of departments, the positions often involve 
administrative work, either with or without teaching. The average 
figures for different grades of work run from $1066 for assistant instruct- 
ors to $4067 for deans; the latter figure represents a small number of 
picked” institutions and is doubtless considerably higher than a com- 
plete average for the entire country. 

Technical school positions. The salaries paid range from $900 for an 
instructor or teacher to $2850 for a head of a department. The average 
salaries for the different grades run from $1367 for instructors to $1950 
for heads of departments. 

Managerial positions. This group includes institutional managers, 
both resident and non-resident; managers of cafeterias, tea and lunch 
rooms, and club dining rooms; and the so-called managers employed by 
commercial firms to introduce food products or household equipment. 
The salaries range from $720 to $5000. Board and lodging are almost 
always provided in addition in case of the very low salaries. When the 
work involves travel, additional allowance is usually made to cover the 
actual added expense, but such allowance does not necessarily compen- 
sate for the probable wear and tear of the manager’s health and personal 
belongings. One manager earned $400 in addition to her regular salary 
by teaching institutional management. The average salaries in the 
different groups of positions here included ranged from $1656 for institu- 
tional management to $5000 for the commercial positions. 

Positions as dietitian. Salaries ranged from $700 to $4000. This 
minimum is the lowest reported in this study, but, as in managerial 
positions, board or lodging or both were frequently allowed. In some 
instances one month vacation is allowed, in others monthly increases of 
$10 after the first three months. The average salary for the different 
types of positions ranges from $990 to $3500. This minimum represents 
army dietitians and includes a monthly war bonus of $20; in addition 
they receive maintenance estimated at $62.20 per month. The maxi- 
mum includes positions in which the work of dietitian is combined with 
that of institutional manager. 

Commercial positions. These include experts employed by banks, 
hotels, and land companies; in manufacture and marketing of foods and 
textiles; in research and testing work; as instructors to sales force and 
factory employees, and in many other unspecified lines. ~ Salaries range 
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from $1040 to $10,000 with averages of from $1900 to $7500. One posi- 
tion pays $300 per month with board. These lines of work give promise 
of good remuneration. 

Positions in journalism. This covers editorial and publicity work 
for newspapers, magazines, and farm papers. The salaries range from 
$1500 to $10,000. One newspaper paid a recent graduate $50 a week for 
two hours daily work. The average is $3200, or, counting out the one 
exceptionally high salary of $10,000, $2350. This line of work, like the 
commercial field, offers attractive opportunities for women with the 
necessary qualifications. 

Miscellaneous positions. Here are classed supervisors and directors 
not associated with a single institution but maintained by state, city or 
other general agency; visiting housekeepers; social welfare workers; head 
of agricultural league; unspecified positions. The salaries range from 
$1000 to $7500. In one case the salary is increased after three months; 
in another the pay is $100 a week and transportation expense; in an- 
other all travelling expenses are given in addition to the salary; in still 
another, room, board, and laundry. 

It may be worth noting that the average of the 310 salaries here con- 
sidered is $2307; 59.4 per cent of the salaries come below this amount 
and 40.6 per cent above it. The best paying positions are in the com- 
mercial and journalistic fields, which are rivals in the opportunities of- 
fered, but it should be noted that the higher salaries are paid to women 
of unusual qualifications and experience; such amounts as the three 
$10,000 salaries included in the tabulations are very excptional. Nexte 
in order of compensation come the managerial and a few of the miscel- 
laneous positions, such as state supervisors. The apparent salary of 
these is in some instances increased by maintenance, especially in the 
case of managers and dietitians. In comparing teacher’s salaries, allow- 
ance must be made for the number of weeks’ vacation allowed; the extra 
compensation given for teaching during the summer term varies in dif- 
ferent institutions. 

While these figures perhaps represent the “cream” of positions in 
home economics, they indicate that the openings for women of compar- 
able training and ability, compare favorably with those in other lines. 
They also indicate that the increasing connection between home eco- 
nomics and the business world is widening the opportunities for home 
economics workers, and in so doing tends to increase the salaries paid 


for the older types of work. 
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ALIMENTARY HYGIENE AND RATIONAL ALIMENTATION 
IN THE YEAR 3000 


ALICE F. MENDEL 


Authors have frequently exposed the faults of civilization by forecast- 
ing conditions of the future. So Bellamy has done in ‘‘Looking Back- 
ward,” and H. G. Wells in “The War of the Worlds.” This method is 
employed also by Dr. A. Hemmerdinger of Paris in divining the food 
conditions in the socialistic world of the year 3000 in a far-distant planet 
to which the reader is transplanted by aeroplane. The subtle criticisms 
-of present day conditions are not without interest to students of home 
economics. ! 


Do not think that we, men of the thirtieth century, are much better than 
those of the preceding. We are only a little more intelligent, a little more 
conscious of our interest, a little better informed; we understand a certain 
number of old truths in the sense that we have applied them. We understand 
that, of all the riches at our disposal for conquering the world, the most 
important and indispensable is man himself. We understand that man will 
yield the best possible results only if he is nourished in the best conditions. 

Finally we understand that, if an appropriate food is indispensable to the 
adult in order to produce the best results, it is still more important for the 
adolescent, and most of all for the nursling, the being just born, whose organs 
are entirely transformed for all life, physically and intellectually, by a deter- 
mined nourishment. These are the bases on which our alimentation reposes. 
We distinguish among human beings four periods: the nursling, the infant, 
the adolescent, the adult. 

As Wells had thought way back in the twentieth century, we believe that 
‘the community cannot be disinterested in the feeding of the nursling, since 
its diet is at the basis of all society. The physiologists have taught us defi- 
nitely that for the new born child one nourishment alone is correct, the milk 
-of its mother; and, as we have judged that nourishment indispensable, we 
-organized in order to provide it in the greatest possible number of cases. We 
begin by taking the young girl, the child at school, and at the same time that 
we teach her to read and to write, we teach her simple, but indispensable ideas, 
-concerning puericulture. 

Moreover, as we consider that the woman who nurses a child fills the most 
useful réle in society, we think that réle ought to be compensated. Hence 


1 The free and abbreviated translation that follows is from an article in the Bulletin de 
la Société Scientifique D’ Hygiene Alimentaire, Paris, 1919, VII, no. 3, p: 105. 
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the nursing mother receives a salary equal to that of the best craftsman in the 
most difficult craft, so that there is not that atrocity of the twentieth century— 
a mother obliged to sell to a stranger the milk destined for her child. 

In spite of this amelioration for the health of all humanity, there are still 
cases where the mother cannot completely nourish her child. Another mother 
must supply the needed milk. 

Inasmuch as we know that the milk of the ass is most like that of a woman, 
we have established large parks where we raise these animals. These parks 
are placed under the care of distinguished hygienists; the animals are kept 
in a good state of health, and they furnish a milk which can be given raw for 
mixed feeding and is especially good for solely artificial nutriment. 

We know that milk is indispensable to nurslings because of its vitamines. 
Infantile mortality, which involved, in the twentieth century, at least half of 
the births in certain countries like France, is lowered to almost zero, for that 
mortality was assassination by poor nutrition. 

This is what we have done for the infant, and I add that society does not 
hesitate to take from the mother the infants—the case is exceptional—who 
are not raised according to the principles of growth. We believe that the 
child does not belong to its mother, but to the community, which delegates to 
the mother the right and duty of raising it, as she is the best qualified for that; 
nevertheless society does not hesitate to withdraw that réle from her who does 
not know how to fill it. 

From the time the child ceases to be a nursling until it is seven or eight years 
old, physiologists teach us that good milk is still needed. Now, the milk of 
the ass is no longer necessary; the milk of the cow suffices and we have given 
every care to the creation of large, collective dairies. We think that milk, 
that food most precious for all—children, certain invalids, the old, and even 
adults—ought to be the object of a very particular care. We have therefore 
eliminated, little by little, those criminals of the twentieth century, the milk 
defrauders. We have concluded there were no greater criminals in society, 
and we have sent them to the planet Mars and the race has gradually dis- 
appeared. 

We no longer give entire freedom to the parents in the feeding of the ado- 
lescent. His regimen becomes more difficult to regulate than that of the in- 
fant and, as we think that an exactly regulated diet is indispensable to his 
proper development, we furnish it gratuitously, under the care of our hygien- 
ists. | As man becomes less and less carnivorous, our adolescents can, in 
general, find in milk and eggs what is necessary for their growth. 

In the case of the adult, knowing better how to proportion the qualitative 
need of nitrogenous matter, we have been able to diminish the quantitative 
requirement. Appreciating the importance of certain microérganisms added 
to our food, we have been able to diminish the ration, with the result that M. 
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Berthelot’s complete ration, in the form of a tablet, becomes a small por- 
tion; the allowance necessary for the repast of the day is placed gratuitously 
at the disposition of those who ask for it. Asa matter of fact they are few. 

No one is obliged to work to live and therefore every one labors, because 
work is necessary for man, and because Berthelot’s tablet is not very pleasant. 
All prefer the old alimentation according to the ancient method of cooking, 
which can be had only by working, to the short rations sufficient for living 
and which can be obtained gratuitously—for we have admitted that the being 
who has not asked to live in the world has the right to live. 

In truth we have greatly perfected the kitchen, where everything is done 
by electricity so that the cook is no longer obliged to soil his hands. Cookery 
has become the most important branch of medicine. Next to the mother 
nursing her child, we consider the cook to be the most useful member of so- 
ciety. Much more is asked of him than in barbarous times. The chef must 
know not only how to cook, but also how to plan a menu according to indi- 
vidual needs. We have large community kitchens, where every one can sup- 
ply himself, either by eating at the place, or having his repast sent to his home. 
Each is free to choose his menu as he requires. But those who are not epecially 
interested in cooking need only give the chef their weight and their occupation 
for which they will receive a suitable menu. This is not the same for him who 
does manual labor as for him who does intellectual work. Moreover, there is 
no longer need of computing the calories of the diet; the cook knows perfectly 
how to apportion the condiments and to present the food so that the appetite 
of each may be the best guide. The problem belongs entirely to the chef. 

Has the family cook disappeared? Not at all. Many women have learned 
cookery, for, having looked after the family taste, they have admitted—as 
was thought formerly—that household cares, the preparation of the food and 
family life were worthy occupations not inferior to any other vocation and 
also not without charm. 

Our diet has become much more vegetarian, because the great obstacles 
of the twentieth century no longer exist—lack of time to prepare vegetables, 
and the difficulty of transporting all the exotic fruits. The community 
kitchen has solved the first problem, the aeroplane the second. Wine is rarely 
used at our tables and alcohol has entirely disappeared. 

This picture which I have drawn for you, this dream of the year 3000, can 
become a reality in 100 years, in 40, less, perhaps. Are there not already some 
timid attempts? For instance, canteens where mothers obtain food gratui- 
tously. 

Science is the great revolutionist. If its results are translated into practice, 
the face of the world will be convulsed much more surely, much more com- 
pletely, than by the most bloody revolutions. 
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A PLAN FOR REDUCING EXPENSES IN A SCHOOL LUNCH 
ROOM! 


BLANCHE INGERSOLL 


If you are a home economics teacher, struggling with the question 
of finances, or with a school lunch room, or both, listen to the story of 
what we did last year in the Junior High School at Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. One hundred girls were enrolled in the cooking classes, with one 
teacher. With the aid of the Supervisor of Home Economics and from 
one to five paid workers, these girls prepared and served lunch to 500- 
600 people, daily, in the school lunch room, with the result that in the one 
year the lunch room paid for itself, for the laboratory supplies, and for 
most of the equipment. 

The supervisor planned the menus, bought all supplies, and managed 
the lunch room. The principal idea in the planning of the menus was to 
give the children good, wholesome food, food which would be nour- 
ishing and satisfying, and yet not heavy. The menu consisted of sev- 
eral hot dishes, sandwiches, ice cream, some sweets, and fruits. The 
“‘whole meal in one dish” idea was emphasized with the use of such 
dishes as stew with vegetables, meat hash, hamburger sandwiches. The 
child’s taste was catered to by the service of dishes which children like, 
and foods for which they care less were made as attractive as possible. 
As a result the lunch room was popular with the students. At first the 
idea had been to serve food which would supplement the lunch brought 
from home, but the parents soon found out that the child could buy a 
better lunch for 20 cents in the school lunch room than could be put up 
at home for the same money. 

The cooking classes, meeting daily, prepared all food for the lunch 
room as laboratory work. The laboratory-kitchen was equipped with 
twelve stoves of the size used in the ordinary household, and all of the 
equipment was “family sized.” The half-gallon double boiler was used 
and other things in proportion. The advantage in the use of such equip- 
ment rather than the large institution equipment, or the small cooking 
laboratory equipment, is readily seen. One class cooked potatoes, an- 
other class cocoa, each class preparing something which was on the day’s 
menu, and each girl preparing a quantity which would serve six people. 
In the case of foods requiring long cooking, it was necessary to begin 


1 An interview with Myrtle Wilson, Supervisor of Home Economics, Little Rock, Ark. 
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the preparation one day and finish it the next, or to have one class partly 
cook the food and a later section finish it. 

The menus and lessons were planned so as to avoid repetition. After 
a few lessons on sandwiches, the sandwiches for each day were made by 
the paid workers. The girls were taught to make bread, but the bread 
for the lunch room was purchased, as was also the ice cream. The menu 
in the faculty room was varied so as to include corn bread, muffins, and 
other quick breads occasionally instead of sandwiches, thus giving op- 
portunities for quick bread lessons to the classes. 

In the cafeteria most of the food sold for 5 cents a portion, but in the 
faculty room higher prices were charged. The girls computed the costs, 
figuring how much of one food could be served for 5 cents, and if a nor- 
mal portion cost more than 5 cents they determined how to make up the 
difference. It was surprising to see how quickly the girls—even the 
seventh grade girls—questioned the advisability of selling different sand- 
wiches, such as peanut butter, raisin, and pimento cheese, for the same 
price, but they soon saw that the profit on the peanut butter sandwich 
could be used to make up the loss on some other kind, so that all sand- 
wiches could be sold at the uniform price of 5 cents. They learned, too, 
that the profit on a vegetable soup served one day would make up the 
loss on a more expensive cream soup served another day. 

In addition to preparing the food, the cooking classes performed all 
the work of the lunch room, each section serving during the noon hour 
fora month atatime. The paid workers merely supplemented the work 
of the classes. There was always a waiting list of girls who wanted to 
work for their lunch. Cafeteria service was used in the student lunch 
room and table service in the faculty room. The arrangement of the 
rooms, including the arrangement of the food on the steam table and on 
the counter, gave the girls some very valuable ideas as to sanitation and 
quantities of food. Each girl was given an opportunity to serve in each 
different capacity—behind the counter, as checker or cashier, to make 
salads as they were needed, as waitress in the faculty room. Some very 
valuable experience in table service was secured in the faculty room. 
The orders were checked on menu cards, which were typewritten by the 
students in the commercial department. The girls filled the orders and 
served them. 

The cost of the food to the children was reduced by purchasing in 
large quantities at wholesale prices. The only expense, other than the 
cost of the food, was the wages of the paid workers. With more teachers, 
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and consequently more sections, a greater variety of food could be 
served and fewer paid workers would be necessary. As was stated before 
—the lunch room was not only self supporting but eliminated all expend- 
itures for laboratory supplies and paid for most of the equipment. 

Aside from the advantage in dollars and cents to all the students, this 
plan offers many special advantages to the girls in the cooking classes. 
Each girl becomes familiar with market prices, learns to estimate the 
cost of different foods, has practical experience in handling the amounts 
of foods and equipment that would be used in the average family, learns 
the fundamentals of good table service, and developes a sense of responsi- 
bility. 


“A LITTLE NONSENSE NOW AND THEN” 


I yearn to bite on a colloid 
With phosphorus, iron, and beans; 

I want to be filled with calcium, grilled, 
And veg’table Vitamines! 


I yearn to bite on a colloid 
(Though I don’t know what it means) 
To line my inside with potassium, fried, 
And veg’table Vitamines. 


‘I would sate my soul with spinach 
And dandelion greens, 

No eggs, nor ham, nor the hard boiled clam, 
But veg’table Vitamines. 


Hi, Waiter! Coddle the colloids 
With phosphorus, iron, and beans; 
Though mineral salts may have some faults 
Bring on the Vitamines. 
—Anonymous. 


FOR THE HOMEMAKER 
IS THERE A STANDARD BUDGET? 


ALICE P. NORTON 


What is the ideal division of the family budget for the year 1920? is an 
unanswerable question that has been put to the JourNAL. A few years 
ago there had been worked out for different sized incomes certain percent- 
ages that might be considered “ideal.” It was never even then consid- 
ered that these could be used for families of different types without modi- 
fication by variations in occupation, in location, in social demands. 
Today such percentages have little more than historic value. Not 
only has the cost of each item increased in different ratio, but changes 
in price occur with amazing rapidity. Before the results of a survey of 
prices is available, the material is out of date. 

If by a “‘standard budget” is meant one that may be presented as a 
model toward which individual families should endeavor to adjust the 
division of their incomes, any attempt to formulate such a standard is 
useless, and it is sometimes worse than useless to offer it to those who 
are seeking help in making a spending plan suited to their own special 
needs, If a “standard budget” means not a “model” but an example, 
and if it is based on legitimate needs and actual expenditures of large 
groups of people and on average prices, it may be of the greatest service 
as a guide, especially for one making a tentative plan. Such budgets 
are probably most serviceable when based on minimum standards at 
different “living levels.” The Department of Labor suggests! as most 
important of these the ‘‘ pauper or poverty level,” in which families receive 
aid from charity or run into serious debt; the ‘minimum of subsistence 
level,” based on mere animal existence with little allowed for social needs; 
the “minimum of health and comfort level,” taking into account not 
mere material need, but education, some amusement, and some insur- 
ance, with consideration of self respect as well as decency. To this 
might be added the “minimum of luxury” level. Properly, in a well 
organized society no family should fall below the third level. 


1 Monthly Labor Review, December, 1919. 
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In order to furnish information for the commission appointed by Con- 
gress on Reclassification of Salaries, the Department of Labor has lately 
published a budget for the family of a government employee in Wash- 
ington, based on the minimum comfort level. The family chosen was 
the so-called economic family, consisting of a husband, wife, and three 
children, a boy of eleven, a girl of five and a boy of two. It must be 
remembered in interpreting this budget that food is probably higher in 
Washington at present than in the majority of places in the country. 
According to various estimates six hundred dollars would provide the 
amount needed. Rents are also high. Each factor has been worked 
out with care. The budget is intended to provide for a sufficient amount 
of nourishing food for the maintenance of health; for housing in a low 
rent neighborhood with the smallest possible number of rooms consis- 
tent with decency, but with sufficient light, heat, and toilet facilities for 
the maintenance of health; for the upkeep of household equipment, with 
no provision for additional furnishing; for clothing sufficient for warmth, 
of good quality, but with no further regard for appearance and style 
than necessary to avoid slovenliness or loss of self respect; for the keep- 
ing up of a modest amount of insurance, for contribution to church, for 
medical and dental care, simple occasional amusements, necessary street 
car fare and the daily paper. The summary of the budget is given 


below. 
Summary of budget 
Cost of quantity budget at market prices 
$773.93 
II. Clothing: 
$121.16 
96.60 
513.72 


Possible saving upon market cost by a family of extreme thrift, of high intelligence, great 
industry in shopping, good fortune in purchasing at lowest prices, and in which the wife is 
able to do a maximum amount of home work: 
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30.00 
107.50 
$246.91 
Total budget minus economies... $2,015.56 


Other budget examples are given by the Home Economics Bureau of 
the Society for Savings in Cleveland. 

Two are included here. The headings under which the items are 
grouped differ somewhat from those used by the Department of Labor 
but they may easily be compared. These estimates are given by the 
month instead of the year. 


Suggested budget on monthly basis 


INCOME $1,800 A YEAR INCOME $2,400 A YEAR 

Number in the family Number in the family 
Two | Three | Four Five Two | Three | Four Five 
$20.00 $16 .00'$10.00| $8 .00\$40 .00|$27 .00'$23 .00\$22 .00 
40.00) 44.00) 48.00) 50.00) 42.00) 50.00) 58.00) 60.00 
30.00} 33.00} 35.00) 35.00) 40.00) 40.00) 42.00) 42.00 
25.00) 25.00) 30.00) 35.00} 30.00) 35.00) 35.00) 35.00 
15.00) 15.00} 15.00) 15.00) 18.00) 18.00) 18.00) 18.00 
20.00) 17.00) 12.00) 7.00) 30.00) 30.00) 24.00} 23.00 


The Savings Division of the U. S. Treasury Department in “How 
Other People Get Ahead” offered last year yet other examples. These 
are probably low in rent and housekeeping expenses for most localities 
today and it would be necessary to transfer to these items something 
from savings and from other items. 

Before attempting to make a budget, especially if one has not kept 
classified accounts upon which to base one’s estimates, it is well to study 
such examples as have been given. Determining first whether one’s 
income should put one in the “comfort” or the “luxury” class, one may 
make sy¢h additions to the minimum standard in each class as the in- 
come allows and choice suggests. 
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ESTIMATING FOOD COSTS 


The housekeeper of today is becoming familiar with the term calorie, 
and the 100-calorie portion. She is seeing the value of training herself to 
estimate in a rough way the amount of food she is serving to her family. 
She is also learning that the food that is cheapest per pound is not al- 
ways the cheapest from the standpoint of the energy it furnishes to 
the body. 

In this day of high prices, she is interested in knowing what foods that 
will adequately feed the family can be bought most cheaply when figured 
on a sustenance basis rather than on a pound or pint basis. This table 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture is intended to help her do 
this in an easy way. By inserting the price per pound or bushel at the 
proper place in the third column of the table and dividing it by the cor- 
responding figure in the second column she can determine the price of a 
100-calorie portion of a particular food. For example, if she finds that 
sirloin steak is 50 cents a pound, she writes “50” opposite sirloin steak 
in the third column. Then she looks in the second column and finds, 
opposite sirloin steak, “‘10 per pound.” She divides 50 by 10. The quo- 
tient is 5. Five cents, therefore, is the price of a 100-calorie portion of 
sirloin steak. In exactly the same way she can find the cost per 100- 
calorie portion of any food. 

One must remember, however, that other things than body fuel are 
necessary in human food. Not all of the necessary body fuel may safely 
be taken from any one of the food groups. Of the 120 100-calorie por- 
tions necessary each day for the average family of five, consisting of 
father, mother, and three children, about 24 should come from vegetables 
and fruits, 36 from milk, eggs, and meat, 30 from cereals and legumes, 
12 from sugar and sugary foods, and 18 from fats and fatty foods. 

For a family of four adults 36 100-calorie portions might come 
from the cereal group, 24 from milk, eggs, and meat, and 24 from fats 
and fatty foods. This division is, of course, to be used only as a general 


guide. 


How to figure food costs by calories 


roo PRICE PER 
ARTICLE 100-CALORIE PRICE 100-CALORIE 
PORTION 
Vegetables and fruits 
PL cvcpeeedtetktsinessedduent 3 per pound Cents per pound Cents 
2 per pound do. do. 
1 per pound do. do. 
3 per No.2 can | Cents per No. 2 can do. 
pee 1 per No.2 can do. do. 
11 per pound Cents per pound do. 
Oranges (8 ounces each)............. 10 per dozen Cents per dozen do. 
Bananas (5 ounces each)............. 11 per dozen do. do. 
Milk, eggs, meat 
6 per quart Cents per quart Cents 
3664455 20 per pound Cents per pound do. 
9 per dozen Cents per dozen do. 
10 per pound Cents per pound do. 
‘per pound do. do. 
ccerhsstavheseedenedaasen 11 per pound do. do. 
 Renarecivoscnceaxieusenean 7 per pound do. do. 
12 per pound do. do. 
Cereals 
SMD. cab dentcosursavennasane 16 per pound Cents per pound Cents 
18 per pound do. do. 
‘16 per pound do. do. 
12 per pound do. de. 
16 per pound do. do. 
do. do. do. 
+ do. do. do. 
do. do. do. 
Sugar and sugary foods 
18 per pound Cents per pound Cents 
do. do. do. 
13 per pound do. do. 
15 per pound do. do. 
13 per pound do. do. 
Wha 14 per pound do. do. 
17 per pound do. do. 
Fat and fatty foods 
34 per pound Cents per pound Cents 
41 per pound do. do. 
aves 26 per pound do. do. 
9 per pint Cents per pint do. 
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SOME HOME CANNING COSTS FOR 1919 
MARION WOODBURY 


The figures given in the accompanying table represent what would 
be the actual cash outlay for the average family doing home canning on 
a small scale. No attempt is made to take labor into account. 

The vegetables were raised on the premises, the fruits were bought at 
local prices. The vegetable garden was a lot 80 by 135 feet—about a 
quarter of an acre. This was owned and tended by three small families 
in partnership, and furnished all their vegetables for table use and 
canning. These included potatoes, onions, shell beans, winter root 
vegetables, and celery. The cost of the garden included plowing, seeds, 
fertilizer, spray materials, and a few small tools. The labor was fur- 
nished by the owners and amounted to about 100 hours for the season. 

In estimating the value of produce, tomatoes, potatoes, beans, and 
peas were priced by the bushel at the time of lowest market price; corn 
by the dozen ears; other vegetables by the pound. By comparing the 
total value of the produce obtained with the net cost of the garden, it 
was estimated that the vegetables cost approximately 50 per cent of 
market price. This per cent was used in figuring the cost of the home 
grown materials used in canning. 

The cost of the jars and caps, and other containers was figured at one- 
fifth cost. New rubbers were bought at 3 dozen for 23 cents; paraffin 
cost 41 cents for 3 pounds. 

The fuel cost is estimated somewhat roughly. One gas burner run- 
ning full was found to cost about one cent per hour. The length of 
time the gas burned was divided by two, as the burners were turned low 
more than half the time. The cost per jar for a given amount of vege- 
tables would be somewhat lower if the entire quantity were canned in 
one day. Often several cookings were made as the surplus from the 
garden became available in small lots. 

Only the time actually employed in preparation and in cleaning up 
was reckoned. As the other work was being done while cooking was 
going on, this time was not counted. 

The market prices of goods are those of a large mail order house. 
Those at a retail store would be 10 to 20 per cent higher. 

The cost of the home canned product, not taking labor into account, 
would average about one-third the market cost. The difference may 
be taken as representing roughly the saving achieved. 
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FOOD RULES FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Begin the day by drinking a glass of water and drink at least six 
glasses during the day. 

Do not go to school without breakfast. 

Eat regularly three times a day. 

Eat slowly and chew all food well. 

Drink milk every day—four glasses are not too much. 

Eat some breakfast cereal every day. 

Eat some vegetable besides potato every day. 

Eat bread and butter every meal. 

Eat some fruit every day. Spend the pennies for apples instead of 
candy. 

Do not eat candy between meals; eat candy and other sweets only at 
the end of a regular meal. 

Do not drink tea or coffee; it does the body no good but does do it 
harm. 
Do not eat or touch any food without first washing the hands. 

Do not eat fruit without first washing it. 

Do not eat with a spoon or fork which has been used by any other 
person without first washing it. 

Do not drink from a glass or cup which has been used by another 
person without washing it. 

Do not eat from the same dish with any other person. 

—The Commonhealth. 


While the modern homemaker is much less a producer than formerly, 
and more a consumer, it is still true that the home produces wealth. 
The housewife, having selected and purchased materials, makes them 
into food, clothing, and shelter for her family. Her skill in thus con- 
verting raw materials into products which the family requires, deter- 
mines the value of the dollar spent for the raw material. In so far as 
she increases the value of the raw material by her manipulation of 
them, is she adding to the resourses of the family. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


EDITORIAL 


The Fund for Constantinople College. The Council of the A. 
H. E. A. at the meeting in Cleveland voted to undertake the raising of 
$6000 to establish for three years a chair of Home Economics in the 
American College for Girls in Constantinople, and to send a teacher there 
from America. 

The needs of the college have been stated in a former issue of the 
JourNaAL. Miss Jenkins’ story (in the March number) showing what 
one graduate accomplished ought to make us see the wonderful opportun- 
ity to reach out into many homes and into the very kind of homes that 
most need help. 

The A. H. E. A. as an association has had few opportunities to raise 
money with its only purpose the service of others, though service is of 
course the primary reason for the very existence of the Association. 

Professor Abby Marlatt of the University of Wisconsin has been made 
general chairman of the Committee for raising this fund. Sectional 
chairmen have been appointed to aid her. 

Let us all take hold with a will, so that at the annual meeting the 
money may be in hand. 

The Board of Trustees of the Constantinople College have asked 
that the Association present the names of three candidates from 
among whom the appointee may be selected, and has indicated the 
following basis of qualification: “the appointee should be a mature 
woman, at least 35 years of age, an expert in her work; she should 
be adaptable to foreign conditions and broad minded in building up 
what she finds in the East rather than imposing American custom. 
She should have organizing as well as teaching ability as it would be 
her place to build up a new department, and she should also be able 
to correlate the courses that she already finds in the College with her 
department. She should be capable of a personal interest in her 
students and also of a broad vision of the work.” 

Those who are interested in considering the Constantinople position 
are asked to communicate with the Chairman of the International 
Committee of the American Home Economics Association, Dr. H. R. 


Andrews, Teachers College, New York City. 
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Home Economics Abroad. The International Committee on the 
Teaching of Home Economics calls the attention of all teachers of home 
economics to the opportunity afforded American teachers to advance 
the cause of home economics in other countries by bringing the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Movement to the attention of foreign students 
attending American institutions of higher learning, and also to the 
opportunity for meeting representatives of foreign school systems who 
occasionally visit American institutions. It is suggested that every 
home economics department in a college or normal school, which has 
foreign students in attendance, arrange early in the second half year 
for a home economics reception to which all foreign students in attend- 
ance at the institution will be invited. An explanation of the plans 
and purposes of home economics teaching in American schools might 
be placed before the foreign students at such a time. Some form of 
social entertainment will as a matter of course be made part of such an 
occasion. In this way education for the home can be promoted in var- 
ious countries through the interest developed in foreign students attend- 
ing American institutions. Foreign men students as well as women 
should be invited to such a gathering. The Y. W. C. A. organization 
in the institution will often be interested to codperate with the Home 
Economics Department in such an undertaking. 

Among the foreign visitors who have recently come to America to make 
inquiry regarding the teaching of home economics in American schools 
are Professor Munda Bernardi of Rome, Italy, and Miss Hilda Kissler of 
Berne, Switzerland. Both of these teachers visited the Home Eco- 
nomics Division of the United States Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., and schools in various parts of the country. 

Mrs. Calvin of the Bureau of Education reports also that Senora 
Elisa Zegers de Fernandez of Santiago, Chili, has been recently making 
inquiry regarding the teaching of home economics in American schools. 
Senora de Fernandez reports that home economics was established in 
Santiago in 1907 under a Swedish teacher. At first the work was for 
only one year, but the course was increased until there was finally a 
three years’ course in teacher training leading to the title of professor, 
and including not only cooking, garment making, and child care, but 
also the history of education, psychology, pedagogy, civics, political 
science, and other subjects. 


‘ 
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Rancidity of Fat. Some recent reports on fat decomposition add 
considerably to our knowledge concerning the substances present in 
rancid fats and the conditions which make for rancidity. 

Olive Oil. Holland and others! stored a number of portions of olive 
oil for six years under varying conditions. At the end of that period 
they found that the sample to which air, light, and moisture had been 
admitted showed the greatest increase in acidity, going from 2 per cent 
in the original to over 10 per cent in the final analysis, an increase of some- 
thing over 400 per cent. When any one of these factors was omitted 
there was but slight increase in acidity. When all three—air, light, 
and moisture—were excluded, the acidity actually decreased. Oxida- 
tion was greatest in the presence of air and light as was shown by the 
increase in the saponification number and decrease in iodine number. 
In the absence of air and light oxidation was practically nil. 

The changes were sufficiently great to give fat a rancid taste and odor 
at the end of two years. 

Corn meal. Those of us who struggled with spoiled corn meal during 
the wheat saving period will be interested in the work of Rabak.? He in- 
oculated corn meal with mold and examined the ether extract of this 
moldy corn at intervals during a ninety-day period. A profound de- 
composition of the fat molecule took place. The ether extract decreased 
from 5.58 per cent in the fresh corn to 2.02 per cent in the thoroughly 
moldy sample. The oil itself increased greatly in free acid content, going 
from an acid value of 13.6 to 72.1. At the same time the general oxida- 
tion products rose steadily, for the iodine value dropped, and the acetyl 
value rose. 

Another evidence of the profound changes in the corn oil was the 
great increase in the per cent of non-fatty (unsaponifiable) matter, some- 
thing over 500 per cent in fact. Thus hydrolysis, oxidation, and general 
decomposition seem to have taken place. 

The precise nature of all of these fat decomposition products is not 
known; consequently it is not possible to state just which of them di- 
rectly give the rancid taste and odor. Since few, if any, of the glycer- 
ides of the bad tasting fatty acids are found in olive and corn oil, the acids 
formed by hydrolysis are not here primarily responsible for rancidity. 
The condition must then be essentially due to oxidation products of one 
kind or another, probably to aldehydes, ketones, and hydrocarbons, for 
many of these may be of an unpleasant nature. 


1 Holland, Reed and Buckley: Jour. Agr. Research, 13, 353, 1918. 
? Frank Rabak: Jour. Indus. and Engin. Chem., 12, 46, 1920. 
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Although these investigations leave much to be learned aboat the sub- 
stances present in a rancid fat, they do afford definite information re- 
garding proper storage conditions. Judging from these results it seems 
safe to assume that moisture-free fats kept in the dark away from air 
will keep for an indefinite period. 


Acid-Base Balance and Disease. A prolonged diet on acid form- 

ing food has recently been suggested as another possible cause for lower- 
ing the resistance of the body to disease. Some foods—meat and 
cereals—have an acid residue, while others—fruit, vegetables, and milk— 
have a basic one, and a diet having an acid-base balance has been consid- 
ered to be the most desirable though there has not been much proof of 
this. 
A dietary study of thirty-one of the Army Camps showed an excess 
of acid forming food in the mess. In contrast to this diet of the well 
soldier, the patients of a certain army hospital received base forming 
rations on six out of seven days. The dietaries of the base hospitals 
at different camps were found to be consistently basic in character. “Is 
this alkaline reaction of dietaries of the sick a mere coincidence, or has a 
process of selection hit upon the seeming fact that neutral or base form- 
ing diets are best suited to the needs of convalescents?” 

To investigate this problem Blatherwick made a study* of the bills of 
fare of certain organizations at Camp Wheeler covering a period of two 
months when there were numerous cases of measles, mumps, influenza, 
and pneumonia. The diet had been changed from one pound of meat 
and one of potatoes per man per day, to one pound of meat, one-fourth 
pound of potato, and rice or hominy, in other words to a more acid type. 
The results of the investigation showed a rough but unmistakable paral- 
lelism between the amount of meat and the number of cases of sickness. 
An increase of meat seemed to be followed by an increase of sickness. 
Of course the figures do not permit definite conclusions, but suggest that 
a continued use of a diet of acid forming foods may lead to a greater 
susceptibility to disease. 


How Long Does it Take to Print a Journal? ‘There seems to be 
some misunderstanding on the part of the contributors to the JOURNAL 
in regard to the time necessary to make up a magazine and put it through 
the press. The last day of March, for example, a note comes into the 


* Blatherwick, N. R., Amer. Jour. Physiol., 49, 567, 1919. 
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office with the urgent request that accompanying material appear in the 
April number. The material for the April number should be in the 
hands of the printer by February 28. It is possible to make a few minor 
additions to page proof as late as the middle of March, but if much ma- 
terial is added it may mean a second page proof, and is sure to delay 
the issue of the JourRNAL. There are enough unavoidable delays without 
adding unnecessary ones. 

Many of the magazines are “made up,” in great part, six months in 
advance. We are making a very reasonable request when we ask that 
we shall receive material five weeks before the date of issue, and as soon 
as we can surmount the many difficulties with which all publications have 
had to contend in the last years we hope the JouRNAL will be ready for 
distribution on the first of each month. 


THE OPEN FORUM 


A Plea for the Teacher.—I should like to make a suggestion. 
Thousands of home economics teachers are in small localities where 
they have little opportunity to talk over their work with other teach- 
ers. It would be a great help if a page in the JouRNAL or HOME 
EcoNoMIcs were given over to discussion of the every day problems 
which grammar and high school home economics teachers meet in 
planning their courses and managing their classes. We are so apt to 
get into ruts and follow the course of least resistance,—to fail to keep 
up with progress, and let our work become too narrow in scope. 

The chance to keep in closer touch with what other teachers are 
doing, and to submit to others for discussion the problems we find 
difficult to solve would awaken us and inspire us to do better work 
and more work. 

Is there not a place for such a department to appear regularly in the 
JourRNAL oF HoME Economics? 

Some of my problems may suggest the needs of other elementary 
teachers. I should like very much to hear how others are meeting these. 

How should school work be connected with the home? 

How should meal service be carried out? 

How much work should be given in food values and meal planning, 
and what is the best way to teach it? 

What work should be given in textiles? 
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When each pupil has a lesson in domestic science only once a week 
(2 hour period) through the three grades (6th, 7th and 8th) is it best to 
alternate the work in cooking and sewing each week or concentrate first 
on one and then on the other? 

How much work should girls accomplish in sewing in this time? 

Is it best to attempt the making of a simple dress in the eighth grade 
with such a small amount of time, and large classes (averaging 20). 

In the grades is it best to give children their recipes and other informa- 
tion through text books, note books, or printed sheets? If through 
text books, what ones are best to use? 

In my classes it seems best to continue some hand sewing after intro- 
ducing machine work. How can the teacher best explain to the pupil 


that this hand work is not a waste of time? 
RENA GRAY. 


A Practical Application of Food Study. As a partial answer to 
the question of how work in foods may be related to the home con- 
ditions of the student, a class of 27 Juniors in Elementary Dietetics in 
the University of West Virginia kept the amounts and cost of food for 
a week during the Christmas holidays, following Caroline Hunt’s outline. 

The food costs were found to be about two to two and one-half cents 
per 100 calories, ranging from 66 to 85 cents per 3300 calories. These 
results were compared with the market list given by Miss Nesbitt in the 
pamphlet “‘Dependent Families in Chicago.” According to her figures 
im April, 1919, a minimum cost for the “standard” man was 43 cents. 
Those same foods in Morgantown on January, 1920, cost 60 cents. 

It is interesting to know that some of the poorest students in the class 
reported the greatest influence on the family food habits as a result of 
the study. 

Some of the comments as to the students’ estimation of the value of 
the study of the week’s market list may be of interest. 

“My mother has known others to have made similar studies but she 
has never before had opportunity to know how it was done. She wants 
me to practice next summer the things that I have learned in this course. 
Although mother is interested, when she is very hurried she does not pay 
much attention to varieties.” 

“My family thought this study the most practical thing that I have 
done since I have been in West Virginia University. As a result my 
mother is now making every effort to conform to the standards that I 
have explained to her, and our market basket is improving rapidly.” 
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“My family thought at first that it was a joke and did not think it 
was very practical. Mother did not see the point of so much weighing 
and figuring until I showed her the results that I obtained. When I 
told her that we used too much fat and not enough cereals and milk and 
explained to her why we should use more milk and milk products and less 
meat and less fat she became interested and decided that she would 
make a few changes. She has reduced the fats and sugar. Since the 
holidays we had had illness in the family and the doctor confirmed my 
statement of more milk and cereals and less meat; so mother says from 
now on she will do the best she can to keep up the standard and that I 
am to take charge of it this summer.” 

“Mother helped me with my study. Father was not much concerned 
about it but my brother did not like it at all. He only wants to eat meat 
and potatoes and does not care for fruit, detests milk and eggs, and cares 
very little for lettuce or cabbage and fresh vegetables. Now the family 
have to take what mother and I plan and as we prepare just enough at 
each time for that meal and as brother does not care to eat bread between 
meals he is getting so that he is looking forward to each meal and eats 
what is put before him.” 

“My family was shocked beyond expression to find that they spent 
so much money on foods. We have decided that running a monthly bill 
is too expensive and will pay cash for everything we buy and buy where 
we please. My family thought at first that the study was foolish. I 
told them that it was to see if the money for foods was evenly distributed 
among the different kinds. They found that it was not. Now we are 
keeping strict account of everything spent for the month.” 

““My family was quite interested in this study especially mother who 
was interested in the problem and has always said that her family use 
too much meat but she did not know just how much. My family never 
considered the cost since a great deal of the supplies were raised at home 
and they forgot that the cost was there just the same. Mother is using 
more milk instead of selling it at ten cents a quart and uses meat once a 
day instead of three times.” 

The girls in one of the fraternity houses said, “It is affecting what we 
are doing now by making us use more milk and less meat, more vege- 
tables and less fat. The study has also interested all the girls at the 
house in the study of foods.” 

RacHEL H. CoLweELt, 
University of West Virginia. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Meeting of the Vocational Home- 
making Education Section of the National 
Society for Vocational Education drew to- 
gether in Chicago, on February 19 and 20, 
a large number of home economics workers. 
The fact that this conference was so quickly 
followed by the Home Economics Meeting 
in Cleveland, in connection with the N. E. 
A., undoubtedly stimulated attendance at 
both, and also made it possible to have more 
specialized programs than would have other- 
wise been feasible. 

The first meeting of the section at Chicago, 
held at the La Salle hotel, was so crowded 
that many could not even gain entrance to 
the room. Miss Lord, the chairman of the 
section, presided. The topic, The Effect of 
the Smith Hughes Law on Instruction in 
Home Economics, was discussed by Cora 
Davis, State Supervisor in Illinois, in rela- 
tion to Part Time Schools, and by Louise 
Stanley, University of Missouri, in relation 
to Teacher Training. The report of a com- 
mittee, Maude Murchie, State Supervisor 
in California, chairman, introduced the 
question, How Shall We Meet the Require- 
ment of Actual Experience? and this started 
a vigorous discussion, Miss Pryor of Massa- 
chusetts and others outlining short courses 
of training given to those having adequate 
experience, with the best of results as far as 
success in teaching is concerned. 

The meeting Friday morning was held in 
Fullerton Hall, at the Art Institute, with 
Miss Loomis of the University of Nebraska 
in the chair. Mrs. Woolman at the begin- 
ning of the meeting presented her plans as 
Director of the Home Service of the Com- 
munity Moving Picture Company for whom 
she is preparing home economics films. 

The topic of the morning was the Home 
Project in Vocational Homemaking. Louisa 
I. Pryor, Agent, Mass. State Board of Edu- 


cation, instead of presenting a formal re- 
port from her special committee, spent the 
hour allotted to her in making her audience 
give experiences from actual work. Re- 
ports of projects from all parts of the coun- 
try were given, many of them stimulating 
further questions and some of them receiv- 
ing favorable or unfavorable comment. 

Friday evening many of the visitors at- 
tended the dinner and meeting of the Chicago 
Chemical Society at which Ruth O’Brien 
of Ames, Mrs. Woolman, and Miss Birdseye 
spoke on the present textile situation. Other 
home economics people attended a special 
meeting for further discussion of problems. 

The general sessions of the National 
Society and the Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West, who were hold- 
ing this meeting in common, held much of 
interest for the home economics teacher. 
Such topics as Women in Industry, Voca- 
tional Education through High Schools or 
Separate Schools, The Public and the Con- 
sumer, and many others, made the meeting 
a notable one. 


The New England Home Economics 
Association planned its program for the 
year with the special plan of emphasizing 
thrift and showing how home economics is 
related thereto. The editor of the JourRNAL 
was present at the meeting on January 17. 
After an address by the representative of the 
Department of Justice, three groups were 
formed: the home makers, with Antoinette 
Roof as chairman; the social workers, under 
the leadership of Lucy Gillett; and the teach- 
ers, with Elizabeth Jenkins as chairman. 
The topics discussed were: How can home 
makers contribute to the effectiveness of the 
teaching of home economics? How does the 
home economics social worker help in solv- 
ing home problems? In what ways can the 
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teachers of home economics reach the home 
makers of their communities? This plan of 
dividing into sections after the general 
meeting has proved very successful. 

On February 14, Frederick Snyder, who 
was Chief of Division of the Coérdination 
of Purchase of the U. S. Food Administra- 
tion, spoke on Fundamental Economics as 
Applied to Present Day Market Problems, 
and Amy Blanchard, Supervisor and In- 
structor of Employees, in the store of Almy, 
Bigelow and Washburn, Salem, gave a talk 
on Practical Points in the Selection of Tex- 
tiles and Clothing. At later meetings Ways 
of Meeting the Shortage in Household Ser- 
vice is to be discussed, and Systematic Sav- 
ings and Methods of Investments. 


The School of Home Economics at 
Chautauqua, New York, is offering this 
summer a course in experimental cookery 
under the charge of Elizabeth W. Miller, 
formerly of the University of Chicago and 
now of Iowa State College. She is at pres- 
ent on leave of absence and is the Ellen H. 
Richards fellow at the University of Chicago. 
Miss Miller has contributed to the JouRNAL 
from time to time. The course will be open 
only to graduate or advanced students, and 
will be accepted for college credit. 

Mrs. Norton and Miss Barrows will have 
charge of the school as in former years, 
and are planning a Home Information 
Bureau in addition to various new courses. 


The Gift for Home Economics Fellow- 
ships at the University of Chicago has been 
renewed for next year. Two fellowships of 
$300 each will be awarded. The candidates 
must be graduates of an institution of high 
standing or must already have done some 
graduate work. This year the fellowships 
were limited to workers in nutrition but 
next year they will be awarded to the strong- 
est applicants in any linesof home econom- 
ics. Applications with recommendations 
should be in the hands of the chairman of the 
home economics department or the dean of 
the graduate schools before June 15. 
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Notes. The editor of the JouRNAL ex- 
tends her thanks to her former students who 
have lately made her a life member of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
To the recipient, at least, this is a particu- 
larly pleasant renewal of former relation- 
ships. 


The officers of the recently organized New 
York State Home Economics Association 
are: Pres., Laura Sexton, Chazy; V. Pres., 
Ethel Newlands, Technical School, Buffalo; 
Secy. and Treas., Edith A. Sarver, 108 
Union St., Schenectady; Councilor, May 
Benedict, Dep’t. of Household Arts, Me- 
chanics Institute, Rochester. 


Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman is spending 
one week of each month in New York directing 
the making of home economics films for the 
Community Motion Picture Bureau. Mrs. 
Woolman asks the codperation of the Asso- 
ciation in extending this service to as many 
communities as possible. 


Make Your Reservations for Colorado 
Springs. The Antlers Hotel is to be the 
headquarters for the meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, June 24 to 29. 
The other hotels where reservations are being 
made are the Acacia and the Alta Vista. 

The rates are as follows: 

The Antlers—Single room without bath 
$3.00, 2 persons $5.00; double room, 4 per- 
sons $800. The same with the bath $5.00, 
$7 00 and $10.00, respectively. 

The Acacia—Single room without bath 
$2.50, 2 persons $400. The same with bath 
$4.00 and $6.00, respectively. 

The Alta Vista—Single room without bath 
$1.50, 2 persons $2.50. The same with bath, 
$2.00 and $3.50, respectively. 

Rooms accommodating three persons and 
rooms with bath between are also available. 

Remember that the meeting of the N. E. 
A. in Salt Lake City follows—July 4 to 10. 
It is hoped that arrangements may be made 
with the railroads to have the reduced rate 
tickets for Salt Lake City on sale a week 
early, allowing a stop over at Colorado 


Springs. 


